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It Is aXgreat pk^vilege to be here. \I must tell you that - 
ever since I was irrvited," to speak to this^ conference, I have been 
•quite nervous about it. I have f pit' that it is presumptuou^s , -^n 
my part, comin^g as I do from thjose two betes noire<s ~ advertising 
* and commercial television -- and being' certainly new to public 

television, to be talking to all of^ you. Who have spent so. ijiuch more 
, time and Jcnow so much 'more about the fields of extended learhing, 
nontraditional learning and education. 

I went for' Advice to my, television colleagues to find out what 
.1 should talk, about. . They said, "You should emphasize thq; tremendous 
importance of television to the learning process; ' Stress the 
. educational and instructional coptent of our prograniming — the 
intellectual aspirations of our>^programming. " Then f talked to ray 
educator colleagues and I asked them what. I should talk about. They 
said, '.'You should talk about television production, about the ^ 
importance of injecting some drama, entertainment value and excite- 
ment into the education'^!" television mode." And I was reminded of 
the conversation between George Bernard Shaw and Alexander Korda . 
the famous movie producer. Korda was trying to get, the rights of 
Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra for a feature film. After about 
and hour's conversation, Sh^w said to Korda, "You know, I'm, really 
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aisappointed by this 'rather paradoxical talk. we are having: you 

. . «»hav^ spe-nt the past hour nattering on about nothing except creativity, 
- * . " « • ■ 

P"^-^'^^ arid the concern for integrity in your movies, when 

.^p-"--.^^^*^ ^-"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^° talk to you about is mon^y. " .'So I thought 
I, would -disregard all the good advice I- did receive and talk to you 
. - instead, atout fou^ paradoxes that I have observed in ' the joining 
^ ^together of the^ wonderful new world- of television in which we operate 
and the much older world of education. 

The first paradox involves a piece of conventional wisdom and 
copnon "belief that I do not shareXin the slightest. Apparently,- 
th^re are some professionals who bd^^ieve that the"' more public public 
television gets, the less educational it becomes. I ^ am convinced the 
opposite is true; the more public that public- television becomes the 
more educational impact it has demonstrated. : . 

Public television in this country is deeply rooted in educational- 
"television and instructional television. And, as with every new 
technology, it has been perceived as an extension of what had gone 
before,' namely as an extension of the classroom. If we look* at it 
In historical and sociological terms, the perception of educational 
television as simply an Electronic classroom is really no. different 
from the automobile 'first being thought, of as a ^lorseless carriage; 
the light bulb being talked of. in tenps of candle power; movies re'ally 
being viewed as motion pictures, and the steam engine being measured 
in terms of horsepower. Television, Itself, was produced at first 
' as if it were merely radio with pictures. Television's earliest 
programs simply pointed cameras at radio shows. ' V 



Inevitably, each of these technologies -attained a state of 
maturity.^ which developed/a discipline, an art form, a quality and 
a life of its own tfiat ^ears very little resemblance to whdt had 
gone hef6te.. The autoinobile' bea^rs no more resemblance t-o the 
horseless caVriage tl^an television resembles radio. Not only has 
there beej;; a radical/ change- from what had gone before, but the new 
•technology often, has produced a change in the entire industry and 
indeed in the ^tirei "society. * 

I believe that educational, now public television, has reached 
a stag®4)f compa/rable maturity. We-began with educational and 
instructional t/eleyision and we are now in the vastly different new 
mode, so to spe^ak, of public television. I sj&ggest to you that orie^. 

of th^ first /milestones on the/fWay from educational to public television 

- ' ' i . 

started with/ -Sesame Street , Vhich offered educational television 
techniques ^hat bore no mqrfe Jj-es'emblance 'to the classroom than a 
candle to /lecitricity . Today i|*pe process cjontinues with the Adams 
Chronicles, the most popular s0i*ies in the history of public -.television 

A- ■ - 

,with the Incredible Machine , th^,^ National Geographic spe,cial 

about the body ^at achi-eved the%reatest single audience in our 

history; .v/ith the Ascent of Man ,\nd with„Upstairs , Downstairs from ■ 

Masterpiece Theatre. These build^i|^ blocks of public television have 

in truth, become blockbusters in th^ir educational impact. Programs 

like Adams Chronicles and the Ascerf%\of Man , have had unprecedented 

imps^P't on classroom learning and on nontraditional modes of at- 

( ' . ■. ' . \ . ■ . 

home learning and extended learning which are the subjects of your 
■/ > A • 

.conference. ,i . 



These major public television programs have had very little 
relationship at all to traditional classroom procedures — to the 
educational process as we have always known it, even though they 
have been extraordinarily successful in educational terms . These 
programs represent a very ^mall part of our schedule but a very 
major part of our audience — a very major' part of public television* 
impact. It has occurred tcf me that through this new. level of quality 
ar|d new dimension of public television, we have achieved far more 
intense, far more legitimate educational impact 1;han television ever 
has had before. And, we are merely on ttie threshold. 

So, the next time- people start talking about educational 
television losing its mission of educational instruction because it 
is reachi^:y out Lo the public as public television, I would urge you 
to think tw.ice about that paradox. Because, in truth, vindeed just 
the oppoiLiIte is happening. ' , * 

The second paradox that struck me about the relationship between 
education and television also jrequires something of ai historical view 
When ediKrational television began in this country/ it hit with 
cyclonic i npact. Mahy in the educational estat^^Lishment viewed the 
new medium as. a panacea. Their expectations wfe^e enormous. Money 
was poureCl tor4;h in profusion, survfeys wefje conducted, and as you 
know beticr. than 1., it was going to be the ^hswer, to all of our 
problems ~- the an,swer to the baby boom and school overcrowding ;* li'^vj ; 
the answer' to^ the perennial, teacher s^iortage. (Remfembe'r the teacher 
shortage?) The answer to bringing ujp the level of disadvantaged kids, 
to the level of middle class society. We , had far too many hopes for 
e^cationnl. television. - - 



A reaqtion set in and wftH^it . disillysion Our schools are 

filled wifh television equipment that is unused,- much*: of , it in B^d 

repair e a lot of it limply abandoned. The*' expectation- had been all 

out^ of proportion' to what could really be accomplished. One measure 

of the unrealities of our'tin^ioeGta.tions is that the' educational budget 

•in this country totals some eicjhLy billion dollars.. \The public^ broa^dcastin 

<jj ' ... 
budget in this country totals some three hundred nfillion dollars. So three 

eigjits of one percent or theraal^uts, was expected to turn aro.und the entir 

<. ^ , • * ■ 

educational establishment and accomplish miracles in the educa-tional world. 

., ^ ' ' - 

While there has been a reaction in many quarters to. this so^'t 

of over-promise and over-expectation, . wjiat I detect happening now i^s 

a kind of -a healthy thirds stage . , Education thi^ough television ig 

coming in to, I think/ the most innovative, the mosib fruitful, the 

most cktaly^iic period that we h^^e eiirjoyed. We not7 hav^-a more 

realistic sense of - expectation of \^^hat can.be accomplished^n the use 

of educational television , instructional 'television and public' tele- 

vision. I-know that pufclic television , in terms of extending education 

in its best sense, and classroom television in terms of the traditional 

^learning modes, are both goinfj through tremendous , changes at tVis 

point. They are rebounding from their.. low periods. • ' 

Which leads tis to the third pairadox — one th^ hits cloge to. 

home because it is part pf the breakthrough that we are talking about 

in public television,; We are in an era af a tremendous upsurge of 



public interes-^ in public television. We have a long ^ way ^t go to be 
sure* But the quality of programming is certaifily improving enormously. 



And audiences are ^flooRing to i^ublic television in .unprecedented numbers. 
X can give you some of the numbers to give you an idtea of the dimension , 



of^this change that is^^ponv^ about. This season, for the first ti^. 



a majority of/the American^ homes are watching their local public 

television s;tation in the /course of eaih month. This, despite the 

• / / 
fact that njore than two-thirds of oijr public television ' stations 



'are "secon^d class citizens" on the- 



Hlevision band and are the most 



diff iculjif. to. f ind and tune in .^/^till , ^]we find that public television's 
night- t/lme audience 'has increased an astonishing 34% over just 

«^ear ^go and more. than 50% over 'two years ago. We find that many. 

/ . ■ ■ • ^ ■ • 

of o)ir programs now are beginning to achieve measurable -numbers and^ 

som^ even (as terrible as it may sound) competitive numbers to 

cOmiTiercial television for the more .interesting and generally more 

^eneficial programs pn public^ television. 

N 

We also find that the federal government ' s level of funding has 
increased enormously. . In 1967, the first year of federal appropriations 
public broadcasting received .$5 million. V in 1976, public^ broadcastiuy 
received $78.5 million in federal matching grants. That means we 

V 

have to raise $2.50 for every $1.00 we are entitled to from the federal" 
government. '^So you can sefe that the Congress and the President are 
responding to this surge of pufelic interest and are coming along in 
support, of public broadcasting accordingly. ^ 

We also see a tremendous increase in community support. This 
March, ^during FESTIVAL V7^, the local public television stations raised 
over ^10 million, including local matching grantl, with 325,000 families 
contributing an average of ^$24 . 00 a family. to their local channel. 
Here in Nebraska, family memberships went up 500% over a year ago. 
Across the 6ountry they were double those of a year ago. It is an 
incredible and unprecedented avalanche of public suppo:^t that we, are' 
wit^sWng. Part of it, ^ I believe, may be in reaction to wR^t is 
aval Mhile on commercial television. Part of it is th^t people are^ 



just beginning to wake up to the exciting and diversified'offex-ings . 
that are available now on ^public television. 

Yet* paradbxically, while all that is happening, we find that 
our state and local educational support for public broadcasting 
(which had been the single largest souirce of public /%elevisio^ ' s 
and' public radio's support) are decreasing precipitously 
because our school boards and ou*: state educational systems have 
found themselves in very severe financial trouble. More. than 
twQ-thirds of aur^statiohs are licensed to school boards or state 
/janiversities' or state educational bodies anc3 a number of these stations 

are now in jeopardy just at the very time when we are reaching new. 
heights of public awareness all around the country. 

Yesterday I had a visit from the head of a state network. We 
were talking about how the tradition of acaflemic freedom has provided 
a strong shield for our university licensed public broadcasting 
stations. That shield protects our stations from state and govern- ^ 
mentaL interfe^nce in program content. Nevertheless, he had to 
report to me that his stations were not ready to take the public 
affairs programming that we were providing this year. He is suffering 
a , Severe cutback in state funds at the very time when public television 
nationwide is going through its mo^ exciting peiv-Od. Too many of 
our stations are on the edge; these stations ti)^^ out to be those 
licensed to and funded by school boards, state legislatures, state 
universities, state boards of education. 

; Fortunately there are many exceptions to this unwelcome situation 
I am glad to say that the Nebraska Educational Television Network is 
one of our shining exceptions. But we ^have a .vulnerable^ situation - 
in this 'time of rising expectations ^nd it is cause for great concern. 
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It might be ^interesting to note th^t in the past few years-,, one 
of the healthiest developments that has ha^^pened to public television ' 
is the faet tho^t most^of our stations have gone out into their 
conununities for support. .To date, only 16% of our^tations still 
have not turned to their owni communities f or . financial support '- 
through underwrl ling and memberships. And every, single, one. of those ^ ' 
. stations happens to- be an educational institution licensee. And th'^, 
too, is a mat tcT of .concern. . a 

All this puts me in mind of a story I heard froth- Herman Kahn 
,last week. Kahn just wrote a book called The Next Two Hundred Ye'axs : 
a very optiYaistTc .ccoun'? of. the unprecedented prosperity we .are 
goin^ to enjoy in this country and in the world. ^ Herman' Kahn always : 
thinks 100 degrees opposite everybody else". ; He was the one who y/rote- ' 
about thinking about the -unthinkable thermal nuclear war; And he told 
a story of the Rabbi who was sitting 'looking over God ' s shoulder as ' 
God was creating the world and creating man. I do not know how he> ' 
^got tliere, but he vzas there! And an angel came down and said/ "Rabbi, 
are you optimist.i e or ^ssimistic?" The Rabbi" said, ••Oh, I am optimistic 
This is an incredible lender . •• The angel said, ••Well, why do ydu ' ' 
look so downcast, so gJoomy?" And the Rabbi said,- "Well, to tell' you 
the truth, i am not sure th^t my optiiffes^n is justified."'^ I think pu-bric 
...television is in that state today «.We have, tremendous potential and " 
yet we" have. gr,ea(- vulnerability as well. 

And that brings me sort of indirectly to the fourth paradox. To 
me it may b^ the m.x.t interpsting paradox of, all because" i^ .falls 
outside of my own experience. It has to do with the contrast between 
two styles of , television . ' * . ; ... j ' 
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Pjublic television / PBS, * is now br^inging p^op]|.e high quality , 

w.ell-produced, Gophisticated prograuuning of the nature of the 

■• ■■ • ' I ' 

Ascent of^ Man ^^nd the Adams Chronicles > These are! highly polished,^ 

_ ^ ' — — ' ' r ' ■ j 

carefully researched programs. At the same time, thex;e is a wholly 
new, contrasting development going on the" risihg use of port~a-pack, 
inexpensive, mobile, lightweight television equipment ; small form 
vi^eo tape and the* sLuper-eight forma^t in film. 

Some kids are actually being taught not to learn because they 

are asked to read and write even when they have disabilities that 

9 ! V ■ ' 

* . • .. . t 

prevent tjhem from learning in , traditional ways . When they do write 

an assignment they get back papers^ filled with red mark^and yellow 

marks andl crosses and complaints about spelling andl grammar and 

,- ' ■ \ ■ . ' * \ 

capital iza^tion ai?^ punctuation. ^ Gradually .these ,jcids close up and 

turn-off ec^ucation aitO(pether. Enter the audio tape^* vi^eo tape and 

super-eight revolution. My wife is a special eiducation teacher who 

has^^begun to do extraordinary ^things with this equifJfoent. , She jtakes 

ki.ds who had to /b^ dragged kicking and scre^ahiing into school b^icause 

^ey continuali^L faiied^rffi' puts a vid§b tape^port-cJ:-pack or super-. 

eight camera into their han%s. ^These kids , /Who always ^found school 

to .be a negative experience, 'seem suddenly/to be turned onto something 

very^ exciting. They, are communicating and they are doing their work 

by .creating tape and filhi programs and "reports and it is really 

> ' * • 

thrilling to see the izransf ormatioh in attitude -and accomplishment. 
In witnessing thart, it .has occurred to me that here we are talking 
about public television, with its broad Ng'ai\ge, high style, polished 

^ - ■. r ' . _ • \ 

programming on one level; ^and the crude, amateur port^a-pack revolution 
in teaching; oil -the bottdm level. Then there are all of the hew areas 
of^ideo education ..that you people are involved in in between. It 

■ > . - 11', . , / ■ .: - 
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•seems clear to ine that workirrg together on this exciting ^new 

frontier df learning — both nontraditional .and traditional lea'rnii4, 

through educational, instructional and public television — we are 

^all really at a turning point in time. We are all lucky to be in it 

together because we a^re approaching the most^ruitful, most exciting 

and most innovative period of television and education that we have ' 

■ . ' *■ ^ « ' 

ever experienced. The future possibilities are simply staggering. 
Thank you. . . 
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